Iran’s Lethal Secret 

How the Rafsanjani Regime Is Qosing in on Atomic Weaponry 



By Yossi Melman 



I N FEBRUARY 1992 a delega- 
tion from the International 
Atomic Energy Agency visited 
Iran to inspect its nucl^ facilities. 
After returning to their Vienna head- 
quarters, the delegates called a press 
conference and announced that they 
had found nothing exceeding ordi- 
nary nuclear research for civilian and 
scientific purposes. 

However, a report published last 
month by the Los Angeles-based Si- 
mon Wiesenthal Center revealed 
with what ease the Iranians had led 
the delegation astray. Among the 
sites the international inspectors 
ask^ to visit was MoalJem Kalayeh, 
a village ^dxnit 100 miles north of 
Tehran. According to Western inteL 
iigence sources, the village is home 
to Iran's most important nuclear cen- 
ter; parts are con<%aled below 
ground and the area is patrolled by 
special units of the revolutionary 
guards. According to the Wiesenthal 
report, though, the delegation never 
got there. Instead, they were led by 
their hosts to another village that 
had the same name. 

The incident suggests the vigor- 
ous efforts being made to turn Iran 
into a nuclear power— efforts that 
bore fruit last month, following a 
I state visit by Iran's president, Ali 
Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, to China 
and Pakistan. 

I After the visit, China announced 
I its readiness to sell Iran a new nu- 
clear plant. China is already involved 
in building a small nuclear research 
reactor for Iran in the town of Isfa- 
han and, according to American in- 
^gence reports, has also provided 
it with a mini-calutron — an essential 
component for manufacturing nucle- 
ar weapons. The new Chinese reac- 
tor would be much larger. 

Iran and China have signed the 
nuclear nonproliferation treaty, but 
Israeli and U.S. officials have repeat- 
edly expressed doubts about Iran's 
willingn^ to honor it. Gen. Uri 
&guy, the head of Israel's military 
intelligence, estimates that Iran will 
have a nuclear capability by the end 
of the decade; British and French 
intelligence officials predict that Iran 



might join the nuclear club even ear- 
lier. Mohammed Mohaddesstn, an 
advi^r to the National Council of 
Resistance of Iran, said during a re- 
cent visit to Washington that he be- 
lieves Iran will have nuclear devices 
within three to five years. 

• Saguy dismissed press reports 
that Iran already possessed nuclear 
weapons, purchased from the former 
Soviet republic of Kazakhstan. 
'These reports are highly specula- 
tive," he said in an interview with an 
Israeli daily, "and have no frctual 
basis.” 

M enashe Amir, an Israeli ex- 
pert on Iran, says that 
"Iran's nuclearization did in 
fact begin in the early '60s, during 
the shah’s days. He first succeeded 
in acquiring a small nuclear research 
reactor from the United States. This 
reactor was built at the Amirabad 
nuclear center in Tehran, which is 
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now part of Iran's extended nuclear 
infrastructure.” 

The international oil crisis, follow- 
ing the 1973 Mideast war, spurred 
the shah to announce an ambitious 
plan: the construction of 12 nuclear 
plants, each with a 1,000-megawatt 
capacity. Officially, the plants served 
peaceful purposes-^the production 
of energy. But, according to 
Menashe Amir, behind the official 
facade was "the shah's plan to make 
his nation into a nuclear power." Iran 
had signed huge contracts with Ger- 
man, Franch and Japanese compa- 
nies to build the reactors, and in the 
mid-to-late 70s, construction on the 
first two plants began in Busbar, on 
the shores of the Persian Gulf. 

However, when the Ayatollah 
Khomeini took power in February 
1979, work at the two sites was sus- 
pended. Khomeini had certain res- 
ervations about nuclear weapons, 
which he considered "a creation of 
Western Satan.” When thfe Iran-Iraq 
war broke out in September 1979, 
construction on the sites stopped 
completely.- When the war ended in 
1988, the Iranians hoped for re- 
sumed support from the countries 
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and international companies who had 



helped them during the shah's reign. 

The Germans, French and Japa- 
nese, though, washed their hands of 
the project. The French refused to 
continue a joint venture on which 
they had embarked in 1974 with a $1 
billion budget. This partnership — in 
which Belgium, Spain and Italy par- 
ticipated — was supposed to have 
given Iran free access to enriched 
uranium technology. (French hos- 
tages caught in Lebanon by pro-Iran- 
ian organizations served for some 
years as pawns in the struggle over 
this contract.) Some months ago, the 
International Trade Arbitration 
G>urt in Paris ruled that the French 
govemm^t should return the mon- 
ey to Iran but rejected the Iranian 
claim that they sliould resume the 
project. 

Similarly, during a visit of the 
Iranian foreign minister in Berlin, 
the German government turned 
down Tehran’s demand to supply it 
with a nuclear research plant and 
fulfil] its old commitments. The Jap- 
anese were ready to pay millions of 
dollars worth of compensation, as 
long as the projects were called off. 

It was against this background 
that decision-makers in Tehran con- 
cluded that they should take the ini- 
tiative. In fact, the Iranians are now 



operating as the Iraqis did in the 
’80s, after the -Israeli ‘air, force •'* 
bombed a nuclear plant near Bagh- 
dad: undercover activity; the spread- 
ing of sites; ^concealment of instal- 
lations; the creation abroad*'bf net- 
works of agents responsible for the 
acquisition 'of equipment and tech- 
nology; recruitment of foreign ex- 
perts; persuading Iranian scientists 
to return from ei^, and from friend- 
ly nations such as North Korea, In- 
dia, China and Pakistan. 

The Wiesenthal Center report 
claims that as early as 1986, Abdul 
Kadar Khan, who is considered the 
father of Pakistan’s nuclear bomb, 
made a secret visit to Iran. As part of 
an agreement for scientific cooper- 
ation between the two countries, 
Pakistan consented to train Iranian 
physicists in the Institute for Nuclear 
Science and Technology near Isla- 
mabad. India, too, sign^ an agree- - 
ment for nuclear collaboration with 



Iran. The agreement stipulates that 
the Indians will build a research plant 
with an output of 10 megawatts at 
the Moallem Kalayeh center. So far, 
because of U.S. objections, this 
agreement has gone no further. 

U.S. intelligence officials informed 
their Israeli counterparts in .October 
1991 that China was assisting Iran in 
the construction of an installation for 
the separation and processing of iso- 
topes for enriched uranium. Posses- 
sion of such equipment is considered 
a necessary stage on the way to pro- 
ducing a nuclear bomb. For the time 
being this plant (found in Moallem 
Kalayeh) is unable to produce the 
enri(±ed uranium need^ to assem- 
ble a nuclear bomb, but its construc- 
tion suggests the extent of technol- 
ogy transfers to Iran. 

I t is true enough that Israeli mo- 
tives in leaking such incomplete 
reports could be seen as aimed at 
rallying opinion against the Rafsanjani 
regime. But even if all the information 
cannot be verified, Israeli, American 
and European experts believe that 
Iran is heading for nuclear armament. 
That Iran, with the assistance of 
North Korea and China, has been de- 
veloping various medium-range mis- 
siles makes this even more disturbing. 

If and when Iran produces nuclear 
weapons, against whom will they be 
directed? Most experts agree that 
Iran's nuclear efiort is fi^t of all 
meant to counterbalance Iraq's nucle- 
ar threat. But the regime's fundamen- 
talist character brings with it a threat 
to Israel. A hint of this was given a 
year ago by Iran’s vice\ president, 
AyatoUSi Mohajerani, in an interview 
with the newspaper Abrar. Because of 
the “superiority" of nuclear arms, he 
said, every Islamic state should seek 
to obtain them. “In other words, the 
nuclear capacities of Israel and the 
Muslims must be equalized. If Israel is 
allowed to have a nuclear capacity, 
than Islamic states, too, should be 
given the same right." 

A few months ago, Israeli air force 
commander (Jen. Herzl Budinger 
warned Iran to stop the development 
of non-conventional weapons — a 

warning interpreted in Tehi^ as a 
threat to strike Iranian nuclear facil- 
ities. “If we are attacked," said Iran's 
air force commander, “we shall retal- 
iate." It is such fear, threat and coun- 
terthreat. along with the possibility of 
new members in the nuclw club, that 
leaves the region in such peril 



